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A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE ACROPOLIS AT 

ATHENS 1 



This inscription is recorded on a block of Pentelic marble. 
At the top stood originally a group in low relief which prob- 
ably represented the goddess Athena crowning Nicon of Abydus 
in whose honor the decree was passed. Almost the entire upper 
part of this relief is broken away, but enough remains to indi- 
cate that the workmanship was of no mean order. On the 
right the feet of Nicon, turned towards Athena, and in the 
centre one foot and traces of the drapery of the goddess still 
remain. On the extreme left behind the goddess the space was 
probably filled by her shield. In its present condition the 
stone is 0.41 m. high, 0.365 m. wide at the bottom, tapering to 
0.355 m. wide at the top, and 0.08 m. thick. The letters are 
carefully cut, 0.007 m. high, spaced 0.014 m. apart and ar- 
ranged aroL^rjSov. Each line has twenty-six letters except line 
9, which has only twenty-five. The stone was found on the 
Acropolis in a mediaeval wall, northeast of the Propylaea 
(wall marked 5 in plate 1, Cavvadias und Kawerau, Die Aus- 
grabung der Akropolis). 

A photograph (Fig. 1), the text printed in capitals, and the 
text with restorations are given here in succession. 

1 I wish to express my great obligations to Mr. B. H. Hill, Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. This inscription is now 
published in LG. II, i 2 . as number 493. LG. II, 194 is correctly published in 
the new edition and may be found under number 398. I regret that Kirchner's 
new edition of the LG. II and III came into my possession too late to allow 
me to make my references to inscriptions in accord with the new numbering 
throughout this article. 
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Figure 1. — Decree in Honor of Nicon of Abvdus. 
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Text 



EP I AEQHPATOYAPXONTOUP I TH 
Z A I ANT IAOSAQAEKATHSPPYTANE 
I A 3 H I A I OHNTOU IONY30AQPOY 
<t> H T Y 3 lOSETPAMMATEYENSK'l PO 
5 * P IfiNOaEKATE I Y3TEPA I TP I T 
EIKAIEIKOSTEJ TH3PPYTANE I A3 
E K K A H 3 I AKYPI ATfiNPPOEAPQN E P 
EYH+IIENAEIIMBPOTOSAPKES I A 
OYPAI AN I EYIKA ISYMPPOEAPOI 

10 EAOIENTQIAHMfi I KAAAIAUY^ I M 
AXOYEPMEI03EI PENEPEIAHNI K Q 
NABYAHNOSEKPANTOSTOYXPONOY 
EYNOYIQNAIATEAE ITQIAHMQI Til 
I AOHNA IQNKA ITOYSA*IKNOYM EN 

is OY.SAOHNAIQNEISABYAONIAIA IT 
EEYPOIQNAI ATEAE I K A I A H M 3 I A 
I'PPATTQNATAOONOT I AYNATA I Y P 
EPTHSPOAEQS-KA I EP ITOYPOAE MO 
YTOYTPOTEPOYTfi NEKTHOAYM A X 

20 IASPOAAOYSTQ.NPOAITQNSYNAIL 
S Q I UNKA I E^OA I AAOYSAPESTE ' 
AENEI3THNPOAINAEAOXOAIT / / 
HMQIEPA I N E 3 A I ME NNIKQM'i 
3 T P A TO Y ABYAHN ON A pr 

25 KAI EYNO lA^THU I / 
NAOHNAI Q M l' a 
NXPYIfil 
OPfi^A 
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Text with Restorations 



[<H>e]o[t'J 

E7Tt AeUHTTpOLTOV 0L/0^OVTOS €7Tt Trj- 

s Ataim'Sos StoScKarrys -irpvTave- 
tas # Atd<£avros AtowcroSaioov 
<$>77yoixrtos iypafi/xdrevev ' Ski/oo- 
5 <£oot(ii)i/o? ScKaVct vcrreoa T/otT- 
ct Kat ctKOcrTCt ttJs 7r/ovravctas ' 
€KKkyjcr(a. Kvpux ' twv irpoihpaiv iw- 

tlf/tfcfrL&V Ae£t/x/?0OTOS 'A/OKCCTlA.- 

ov Ilatavtcvs Kat (Tvp.irp6c.hpot. 
10 !8o£cv ra> $i//Aa>* KaAAtas Avcrt//,- 

Cl^OV *Eo//,etOS €t7T€V * €7r€l8*7 NtK(D- 

v ^APvSrjvo^ €K 7ravros rov ^poi/ou 
ewov? wv StaTcXct ra> 877/xa) T(o- 
t 'A0r)vaLO)v Kat rov? acj>u<vovp€V- 
15 ovs 'AOrjvaLayv eis "AfivSov t8ta r- 
c cv 7rot(ov 8tareA.ct Kat S?7//,ocrta- 
t 7rpaTT(i)v dyaObv o tl Swarat V7r- 

€0 T?}s 7rdA.COJS Kat €7Tt tov iroXipo- 

v rov wporepov rtov ck ttJs vavpua^- 
20 t'as ttoAXovs T(ov TroXtToiv ow8te- 
crajtcrcv Kat i<j>6Sta Sous d7T€OT€t- 
A.cv cts t^v 7rdA.1v * ScSd^^at r [<o 8- 
77/xa) C7ratv«rat /xcv NtK<ov[a NtKO-(?)] 
(TTpdrov 'Aftvftrjvov d/o[cT^5 «>€Ka] 
25 Kat cuvotas r^s ct[s rov 8^/xov to-] 
v AOrjvaLiov [Kat (TT€<j>avio<TaL avro-] 
v ^ovo"(o[t crTe<f>dv(o Kara ro(v) vd/xov] 
07ra)5 a[v dVavTCs ctSaio-t art 6 8^-J 
[/xo5 6 AOrjvatwv d7ro8t8a)crtv X^P L ~ 
30 Tas d£tas raiv tvepytTrjpLaTiov ktA..] 
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L. 1. Leostratus was archon in 303/2 B.C. Of this year there 
are several decrees preserved, and one of these, I. Gr. II, 262, 
was passed on the same day as this. There is, however, a 
marked difference in workmanship in the two stones. The 
other is cut on Hymettus marble in letters of very inferior 
style. The strokes are irregular and carelessly joined, and it 
is clear that the official who gave out the contract for these in- 
scriptions did not employ the same stonecutter for both stones. 

L. 3. The father of the secretary, Dionysodorus of Phegae, 
is well known as a prominent citizen of Athens. In an inven- 
tory of the treasures of Hera at Samos he is avfjLTrpoehpos for 
the year 346/5 (Michel, Recueil d' Inscriptions Grrecques, No. 832) 
and he is recorded in a list of diaitetai at Athens in 325 B.C. 
(J. Gr. II, 943, Col. 1, line 21). It is to be noted that the tribe 
of the secretary for 303 2 B.C. is Erechtheis and not Demetrias, 
as we should have expected if the official order were followed. 
The probable explanation is found in the political disturbances 
of this period. In 304 B.C. Demetrius, at the command of 
his father, abandoned the siege of Rhodes to come to the rescue 
of Athens, which was hard pressed by Cassander. It was doubt - 
less to commemorate his victorious entry that the secretary- 
ship in 304/3 was given to the tribe Antigonis. But when the 
elections were held in the following year, Demetrius was absent 
in the Peloponnese, and for a time the democratic party under 
Demochares gained control of affairs at home. They so 
managed the elections that the tribe Demetrias, next in the 
official order, was passed over, and the secretaryship given to 
the following tribe, Erechtheis. But the oligarchical party 
was soon reinstated by the return of Demetrius, and Demochares 
was driven into exile. The new government, however, did not 
see fit to change the elections, and the secretaryship was allowed 
to remain in the hands of Diophantus. (Ferguson, The Priests 
of Aselepius, pp. 3 and 141 ff.) 

L. 8. From this inscription we are able to restore the 
father's name and deme of the proedros in 2". Gr. II, 262. An 
Arcesilas of Paiania is recorded in a catalogue of epimeletai 
about the end of the third century (J. Gr. II, 952, 1. 23), and he 
is probably a descendant of this Arcesilas. 

L. 10. Callias, son of Lysimachus of Hermeius, is already 
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known from I. Gr. II, 5, 314 <?, where he is recorded as the mover 
of a decree relating to the performance of the sacred rites in 
honor of Aphrodite Pandemus (cf. B. C.H. XXVII, p. 50). 

L. 11. Nicon of Abydus is not otherwise known. He was 
probably a proxenus of Athens. The hatred of these two 
states in the early part of the century was such as to become 
proverbial (Dem. XXIII, 206, 'AfivSijvoiK fjuo-aOrjvaLOTCLTovs). 
When this decree was passed, however, they were both under 
the control of Demetrius. What their relations were when 
the sea light took place is uncertain. Abydus may have joined 
Athens in the struggle for liberty which followed the death of 
Alexander. If so, her efforts were fruitless, and she remained 
in the possession of his generals until the close of the century. 

L. 18. The "later war" implied in the phrase irporepos 
7roXe/io? must be the recent rerpaerrj^ 7rdXe/io? referred to by 
Ps. Plutarch (Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 1037 (Didot); 
Miiller, Frag. Hist. Grr. II, 445 ff.) who quotes a decree in re- 
gard to the conferring of honors upon Demochares of Leuconoe 
as follows : "Ap^wy II vOdparos, Ad%r)<; Ay /jLO%dpovs Aevicovoevs 
alrel Saypedv t,tjv ftovXrjv teal top Btj/jlov rbv 'Adrjvaicov Ar^fio^dpet 
Ad%7)TOS AevKOvoel eiicova %aXfcf]v iv dyopa ... euepyerrjfcort top 
Srj/Jbov rdSe : irpea^evovTi teal ypd(f>ovn icaX TroXirevo/jbeva), olkoSo- 
fjbrjv reij^oiv teal Trapao-tcevrjv SttXcov teal fteXcov teal /Jbrj^avrj/Jbdrcov 
teal o^vptdaa^evtd ttjv ttoXlv eirl rod Terpaerovs iroXefxov jcal 
eiprfvrjv teal avoids icaX (TV/jL/jba^tav iroirjo-a/JLeva) 7r/)o? tovs JSoicoroifc. 
av8* a>v i^eTreo-ev virb roiv KaraXva-dvrcov rbv oyj/jlov. This " four 
years war " 1 has been dated by Schubert (Hermes, X, pp. Ill ff.) 
in 307-304 B.C. It was carried on by Athens against Cassander 
after the admission of Demetrius Poliorcetes within the city in 
307/6, and continued during the absence of the latter in 
Rhodes, apparently with little or no help from him, until he 
returned in 304 B.C. and compelled Cassander to raise the 
siege. This ended the war so far as Athens was concerned, 
and as our inscription is dated shortly after its close we must 
place the irporepos 7ro\e)u-o? before 307 B.C. Moreover, we know 
that in 311 B.C. peace was concluded between the warring 

1 Cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. Ill, 2, pp. 374 ff.; Niese, Griechische und Makedo- 
nische Staaten, I, p. 333; Ferguson, Klio, V, p. 174; Hellenistic Athens, 
pp. 112 ff. 
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generals Cassander, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Antigonus, by 
which the kingdom of Alexander was divided amongst them 
and freedom proclaimed to all the Greek states (Diodorus, XIX, 
105). The latter part of the agreement was never carried 
out, but there was no violation of the truce, except for an 
occasional outbreak, until the seizure of Athens by Antigonus 
and Demetrius in 307 B.C. In this interval Athens could not 
be said to be at war, and accordingly we must refer the Trpore- 
po? TroXefjLos to some period between the death of Alexander in 
823 B.C. and the peace of 311 B.C. One other reference to 
the irporepos iroXefxo^ is found in I. Gr. II, 413 (dated ca. 302 * 
by Wilhelm, Gott. Gelehrt. Anz. 1903, p. 793). In this decree 
Euxenides of Phaselis, a metic at Athens, is praised because he 
furnished twelve marines ev to iroXe^a to irpoiepov at his own 
expense, and voluntarily. 

Two decrees passed in the year 302/1 B.C. describe naval 
engagements in the 'FiWrjvLfcbs 7roXe/Ao? which are to be referred 
to the so-called « Lamian war" (7.(7. II, 270 (302/1), II, 271. 
Cf. also I. a. II, 5, 231 b (318/7), II, 5, 270; Dittenberger, 
S.LGr. I, 163; Wilhelm, Beitrage zur griechischen Inschriften- 
kunde, p. 59; Plut. Pkocion, 23). In this Hellenic war Dio- 
dorus (XVIII, 15) informs us that there were at least two 
engagements by sea, but gives no indication as to locality ex- 
cept in a statement which is either hopelessly corrupt in the 
manuscript or inexplicable with our present geographical knowl- 
edge. He writes as follows: oi/to? Be (Clitus) vavfia^aa<; irpbs 
'Hericova 2 rbv y A07)vat(ov vavap^ov ivUrj(Te Sval vavjxa^laL^, kcli 
avyyax rcav iroXefiCcav vewv hiefydeipe irepl ras /caXovfjuevas 'E^m- 
Sa? vrjaovs. The situation of these Echinadae Islands is un- 
known. Certainly they are not those near the coast of Acar- 
nania, 3 for it is highly improbable that the Athenians retreated 
thither after any of their defeats, and that the Athenian and 
Macedonian fleets should meet there in a contest for the su- 
premacy of the seas is manifestly impossible. (On this passage 

1 More likely earlier than 302, for in that year the Greeks called the struggle 
for independence the Hellenic war (I.G. II, 270, 271 ; cf. II, 5, 231 b, line 44). 

2 The text of Diodorus should be emended here and we should read EuerWcu 
Cf. LG. II, 270. 

3 Strabo, X, Ch. 458. 
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cf. Niese, Grriechisehe und Makedonische Staaten, I, p. 207; 
Beloch, Grr. Gesch. Ill, 1, p. 76. The former believes that the 
Echinadae Islands should be placed in the Malic Gulf near the 
town of Echinus, while the latter attempts no explanation, be- 
lieving the passage to be hopelessly corrupt. 1 ) It is certain 
that one of these two battles was fought near Amorgus (Jaeoby, 
Marmor Parium, p. 21, 11. 9-10; Plutarch, Demet 11 ; cf. 
Beloch, op. cit. Ill, 1, pp. 75-76), and this was undoubtedly the 
decisive engagement, since the Parian marble chronicles it 
alone. 

The naval battle mentioned in the new inscription was evi- 
dently fought in the Hellespont, probably in the vicinity of 
Abydus. The Athenians were completely defeated and with- 
drew without attempting the rescue of their shipwrecked com- 
rades. There is no record of such a battle in the annals of 
Athenian history, but if we identify the irporepos iroXetios with 
the 'EXkrjPLKbs 7to\€^o?, we may assume that the naval en- 
gagement in the Hellespont is the first of the two recorded 
by Diodorus. There is another alternative. The Athenians 
may have been allies of Polyperchon in the naval battle near 
Chalcedon in 318 B.C., where his admiral Clitus was totally 
defeated (Diod. XVIII, 72; Polyaenus, IV, 6, 8). The 
chief difficulty with this lies in the fact that the battle was far 
distant from Abydus, and we have no evidence that Athenians 
took part as allies of Polyperchon. The evidence of I. Gr. II, 
413 is also against this theory ; for this decree was undoubt- 
edly passed ca. 303/2 B.C., when Demetrius Poliorcetes was 
still in control at Athens. Any one who had rendered aid to 
Polyperchon — a bitter enemy of Demetrius — could not be 
given a public vote of thanks at this time. We must therefore 
identify the Trporepos TroXefios with the Hellenic or Lamian war 
which was undertaken by Athens after the death of Alexander 
for the freedom of Greece. That this identification is correct 
is conclusively proved by I. Gr. II, 194, of which lines 3 ff. are 
thus restored by the editors of the Corpus : 

3. [Stare J Act ^pr)(TL}xo\ji a v koX kolvzi 

4. Kal tSJia rot? afa^KvovfxtvOis — — 

1 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 18, note 1. 
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5. ] a [ s ] c * s T V V A(rt[av km rots <rrp- 

6. areu] o/xevot? \A.0^i/a[iW Ka- 

7. t /xax?;]? tt}s ev *EAA7;[(r7rdvra) ycvo/x- 

8. ej/^s 7rJoAAoi>? 8t[€]o"[axrc Kat Avr/oaxr- 

9. a/A€vo]s aTreVretAe [v Kat atrtos cyeV- 
10. ero t~]ov <TU)6rjvaL ktA. 

The editors explain line 7 as a reference to the battle be- 
tween the Greeks and the Persians at the Granicus in 334 B.C. 
But the Granicus is not the Hellespont, nor sufficiently near it 
to be called by that name. Moreover, in this battle there could 
be no possible occasion to ransom Athenian citizens who were 
fighting on the side of Alexander. This restoration and expla- 
nation must be rejected and the following is offered in its place : 

3. [Stare] Act XP , 7 " t / X0 [ s ** v K0LL KOLV€ ^ 

4. Kat tSjta rots d<£>i[KVOv/ACvoi? *A0- 

5. rjvaio)Jv ets rrjv 'Acrt[av Kat rots arp- 

6. areu] o/xevots * A6rfva[iu)V ' rrjs Se vav- 

7. /Aa^ta]? Trjs iv 'EAA^ \jnr6vr^ yevo/x- 

8. eioys 7r]oAAov? 8t[e]o-[a)to-ev Kat icf>6S- 

9. ta Sovjs a7T€o-T€tA€[v Kat curios iy- 
10. evero t~]ov <To)0rjvaL ktA. 

From this it is seen that the phrase [tt)? Se vavpaxias'] exactly 
fills the gap in lines 6-7. In line 5 the sixth letter is certainly 
Nui and the traces of the fifth letter show that it is not the 
slanting bar of an Alpha but of a carelessly cut Omega, In 
line 8 the iota adscriptum must be written, as is shown by 
the reading in line 21 of the new inscription, and moreover no 
example of its omission in the aorist active of <to)£g> is known in 
Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Grrammatik der Attischen In- 
schriften, p. 181). 

The date of I. Gr. II, 194 can be determined because of a 
striking resemblance in the forms of the letters to I. G. II, 229, 
especially in 0, 0, and Q, which have certain peculiar irregu- 
larities common to both. The length of the line, spacing and 
size of letters are the same in each. Because of the mention of 
the avaypafevs in the latter it is to be dated in 322-319 B.C., 
and the engagement in the Hellespont must be assigned to the 
Hellenic war. There can be no doubt that the sea battle 
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recorded in L Gr. II, 194 is identical with that in which Nicon 
of Abydus rendered timely aid. The irporepos iroke^io^ is thus 
placed before 319 B.C., and the last doubt of its identity w T ith 
the 'EWqwtffc 7ro\e/uo? is removed. 1 

The new inscription gives us a valuable clew to the strategy 
of the Hellenic war. There is now no doubt that the first of 
the two naval battles recorded by Diodorus was fought in the 
Hellespont with disastrous results to the Athenian fleet. The 
exact date cannot be determined, but apparently it was after 
the fighting at Lamia (cf. Jacoby, Marmor Parium, p. 21, 11. 
9-10) and before the battle off Amorgus, which happened in 
the archonship of Cephisodorus (323/2). In the struggle for 
independence the most important consideration for Athens was 
the command of the sea. Then she could easily prevent the re- 
turn of Macedonian troops to the aid of the small force left in 
Macedon by Alexander. No less important was the control of 
the grain route through the Hellespont, for Athens was at all 
times dependent for her grain supplies on this route from the 
Black Sea. At the beginning of this war, the Athenians appar- 
ently failed to realize the value of the supremacy of the sea at 
first, but gave all their attention to the land force, and this 
strategic error was probably the occasion for Diodorus' remark 
that they failed to act with sufficient foresight in the war 
(XVIII, 10). First of all Leosthenes was sent northward 
with a considerable force. The Macedonian troops under 
Antipater were met south of Lamia and defeated. They 
took refuge in the strong fortifications of Lamia, where 
Leosthenes was killed in one of the repeated attempts of 
the Athenians to storm the walls (Diod. XVIII, 13). Even 
after the first success on land, there is no record of any 
attempt to close the way for troops from Asia, for Leonnatus 
crossed over with a considerable force and, taking over some 
troops still remaining in Macedon, advanced to the relief of 
Lamia. The Greek army, which now consisted largely of 
Athenians and Thessalian cavalry, met him before he could 

1 This was called the " Hellenic " war until the regime of Demetrius of Phale- 
rum. During his rule no mention is made of the war by any name in the inscrip- 
tions. It was known as the u Former " war in 303/2, but after the departure of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Athenians resumed the old designation. Cf. LG. 
II, 5, 231 b (318/7), II, 270, 271, II, 5, 270, II, 413. 
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unite with Antipater, and inflicted a severe defeat. Leonnatus 
himself was killed. On the following day Antipater marched 
out from Lamia, and taking over the command of the defeated 
army withdrew by routes inaccessible to cavalry, thus making 
good his escape (Diod. XVIII, 14). Apparently, if we can 
trust the account of Diodorus (XVIII, 15), it was only at this 
time that the Athenians realized the necessity of gaining com- 
mand of the sea and preventing the passage of more troops 
from the Asiatic side. They equipped a fleet of 170 vessels 
which they sent to the Hellespont under the command of Eve- 
tion. Here they were met by the Macedonian fleet of 240 
ships under Clitus, and joined battle in the Hellespont near 
Abydus, where it is probable that the Macedonian fleet had 
made their headquarters. We learn from the new inscription 
that the Athenians were so completely defeated that they fled 
without attempting to rescue the shipwrecked. This kindly 
service was performed in part by Nicon, who was probably an 
Athenian proxenus, and by some citizen of an unknown Asiatic 
city (I.Q-. II, 194), possibly also of Abydus. 1 The Athenian 
fleet then retired to the Peiraeus, as we infer from I. Gr. II, 270 
which reads as follows : /cal eirl rov 'EWrjvt/cov 7to\€jjlov ek ras 
vav<; [77x9] per EuefV/jawo? i/cirXevadaa^ ek re tyjv irp(i)TT)\y i%er\- 
aaiv /ea\<w? /cal <f)i\oTi/ucos avveireyieKr]Q7](j\jiv oVa)?] av etcirXevaa- 
atv, /cal iraXiv [a]7ro t^? vav pa^las /cara~\ irXevaaa^v twv ve&v 
kt\. Here the damaged ships were repaired and reinforcements 
probably added. They were sent out a second time and met 
the enemy off Amorgus, where they suffered the final and crush- 
ing defeat which practically ended the naval history of Athens, 
for after this date the Athenians made no further attempt to gain 
the supremacy of the seas. It is now possible to make another 
conjecture as to the location of the Echinadae Islands. There 
is no such group of islands near Abydus, but there is a group 
of tiny islands lying between Amorgus and Naxos which might 
very well be known by this name, and in their vicinity the 
second naval battle was probably fought. 2 

The importance of the sea fight in the Hellespont cannot be 

1 It is possible that I.G. II, 5, 273 d and 512 c in honor of citizens of Abydus 
refer to services in connection with this battle. 

2 Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 16 ff. 
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overestimated. It was late in the war — probably after Leon- 
natus had already crossed into Europe with his troops — that 
the Athenians realized the necessity of closing this important 
means of communication with the Asiatic forces which could 
so readily be drawn upon to reinforce the garrisons at home. 
If they had succeeded in closing the Hellespont for the passage 
of future reinforcements, the history of the Hellenic war might 
have been far different. As it was, the death of their best 
general, Leosthenes, at Lamia, and their overwhelming defeat 
at sea proved the turning point of the Athenian fortunes* In 
a very short time Antipater was able to add to his own army, 
for Craterus now crossed over from Asia with 10,000 infantry, 
1,000 Persian bowmen, and 1,500 cavalry. In the battle which 
followed, the Greeks were defeated, and all but the Athenians 
and Aetolians sent heralds asking for peace. This was granted 
them, and then Antipater proceeded immediately against the 
Athenians, who were now without allies and in narrow straits. 
Demades with Phocion and others were sent out as ambassa- 
dors. Peace was concluded on condition that the Athenians 
should submit themselves to Antipater. These terms were 
accepted, and the Greek struggle for independence was over 
(Diod. XVIII, 16-18). 

The long delay of fully twenty years before the Athenian 
state recognized the services of Nicon is largely due to the 
politics of the period. Apparently the matter had not been 
brought up in the interval between the battle in 322 B.C. and 
the date of the beginning of Macedonian control, in 319. 
After this time it was of course impossible for the state to 
honor publicly the man who had rendered services to those 
who had fought against their present rulers. The first oppor- 
tunity came in 307 B.C., with the advent of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, but the " Four Years' War " which followed immediately 
prevented any action until Athens was once more at peace and 
under democratic government, in 303/2 B.C. Then the Athe- 
nians recalled their longstanding obligations to Nicon, and 
paid them. 

L. 21. This, with the example restored in J. 6?. II, 194, is 
the only example of the aorist of <r<p£co or its compounds in in- 
scriptions of the fourth century. It is worthy of note that 
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iota adscriptum is found in the aorist as well as the present 
tense (cf. Meisterhans, op. ait. p. 181, 3). 

L. 23. The name of Nicon's father is restored with much 
hesitation, as there is considerable doubt whether the mark on 
the stone is the trace of a Nu, or only a simple fracture in the 
surface of the stone. If Nicostratus be restored, we have an 
analogy in the case of Athenian families which show a decided 
tendency to retain variant forms of the same name from gener- 
ation to generation, as Nicias, Niceratus, Nicon or Nicogenes 
(cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, s.v.). 

L. 27. If the stoichedon arrangement is preserved, we must 
restore curb . hpaxfiasv in this line, as the phrase Kara rbv vojjlov 
has one letter too many. In an inscription so carefully cut as 
this we should not expect to find an extra letter crowded in. 
Yet there is no certain example of the phrase airb • Bpaxfioov in 
connection with crowns after 306/5 B.C. (Schmitthenner, De 
coronarum apud Athenienses honoribus, p. 19). Nor is there 
any proof that the formula Kara rbv vojjlov was used earlier than 
the archonship of Leostratus. Perhaps the earliest example of 
this phrase is found in an inscription published by Tod 
(B.S.A. IX, 1902-1903, pp. 154 ff.), belonging to the latter 
part of the archonship of Pherecles (304/3), or early in 303/2. 
I. Gr. II, 263, which was passed eight days after the decree in 
honor of Nicon, also has Kara rbv vo/jlov. We can hardly as- 
sume that the new law was in force in the early part of the 
archonship of Leostratus, repealed and reenacted in the same 
year. I.Gr. II, 263 and the new decree are both in honor of 
foreigners, but Nicon's services were rendered to the state 
twenty years before, while the old law was still in force. This 
might justify the use of the old formula, airb • Spaxpwv, in this 
inscription, but in view of the fact that the law regulating the 
value of the crown was already passed and adopted, it is very 
unlikely that any exception was made in the case of Nicon's 
crown. If we study the use of the various formulae in the 
Attic inscriptions we find that changes are made only as a 
result of new laws, and generally following some shift of polit- 
ical parties. This excuse cannot be pleaded here. It is 
undoubtedly best to assume that the stone cutter wrote KATA 
TONOMON. By a common lipography which is found even in 
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some of the most carefully carved stones, the final letter of the 
article was often omitted before a word beginning with the 
same letter. 

The legislation enacted between 306/5 and 303/2 B.C., by 
which the formula regarding crowns was changed from the 
phrase awo • hpa^fxoyv to Kara top v6jjlov, must have dealt with the 
values of the crowns. This is proved by the contemporary 
formulae in connection with crowns of olive wreaths, where no 
use is made of the phrase Kara top vojjlov (cf. I.Gr. II, 256 b 
(add.), II, 5, 270, II, 291, which should probably read daXKov 
(TTefydvcp instead of ^pvaq> arecfxivcp}. The value fixed by this 
legislation is unknown, but as it seems to have been enacted at 
some point between 306 and 303, when the Athenian treasury 
was much depleted, it was probably as low as could be con- 
sistent with the dignity of the gift. 

This inscription is of value in that we gain from it for the 
first time a record of a sea fight in the Hellespont. We are 
able to ascribe this battle with certainty to the contest between 
the Athenians and the Macedonians in the Greek struggle for 
independence which followed the death of Alexander. The 
object of Athens in attempting to gain control of the Helles- 
pont was twofold : to prevent the passage of Macedonian 
troops from Asia to Europe, and to attempt to regain her posi- 
tion as mistress of the seas. Students of the strategics of this 
war have always contended that Athens made a great mistake 
in not perceiving the importance of the command of the Helles- 
pont, and in failing to contest the crossing of Alexander's vet- 
erans to Europe. We now know that she attempted to do so, 
but her failure to realize the importance of this move earlier 
in the war and the subsequent defeat of her forces at the hands 
of Clitus off Abydus decided the fate of the struggle. With 
this and the following battle near Amorgus the history of 
Athens as a sea power is closed. 

Allan C. Johnson. 

Princeton. 



